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This somewhat tedious catalogue of distances is needed to show
the American reader the small scale of the theater. The distance
from Paris to the Belgian border, or to the French town of Sedan
just southwest of the Ardennes, is about that between Washington
and Philadelphia, and shorter than the distance from New York to
Providence or Albany. The air distance along the northeastern
French border from the Rhine to the sea is not much greater than
that between Washington and New York.

The Rhine-Vosges sector, the Gap of Lorraine, and the region
south of Luxemburg had all been strongly fortified by the continu-
ous obstacle of the Maginot Line, but that line, for political reasons
to which we shall come in a moment, had not been extended along
the Franco-Belgian border to the sea. Some defenses had indeed
been built there both before and after the beginning of the war, but
nothing to compare with the Maginot Line proper. Further, from
both the British and the French points of view there were grave dis-
advantages attached to standing on the Franco-Belgian frontier.
Such a stand would leave only the Belgian Army between the Ger-
mans and the Belgian ports, which had been such troublesome
German submarine bases in 1914-18, and might prove even more
dangerous as German air bases. Even German air bases in Holland
resulting from a successful invasion of that country might well be
inconvenient to England. Besides, the Dutch and Belgians might
not fight if they knew that the French and English meant to leave
them unsupported. In peace the Belgians had threatened to let the
Germans in if the French fortifications were prolonged to the sea.
Still other French arguments against resisting on the Belgian bor-
der were that both the coal fields and the textile center would im-
mediately become part of the battle zone.

These geographical points were reinforced by considerations of
numbers. There were only 115 French divisions, 7 of which stood
facing the Italians between Switzerland and the Mediterranean, 8
in North Africa, and 3 in Syria, while the equivalent of two had been
sent to Norway. Thus 10 British and the one Polish division in
France would bring the Allied total available for the northeastern
French border to only 106, By the spring of 1940 the Germans
may have had as many as 240 divisions, of which about 190
were available for the western theater. Against such odds the
21 Belgian divisions and even the 9 Dutch divisions would be wel-